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[a Greek] Chryseis" (p. 69) ; or that Miss Mary Johnston's hero in To 
Have and to Hold is probably modeled after Smith (p. 216) ; or the 
more alarming assumption, that if Smith, instead of Rolfe, had married 
Pocahontas, a half-breed race to-day would dwell upon the Atlantic coasts 
of North America (p. 182). Statements that England derived her 
theory of divine right from Spain (p. 91), that under the charter of 1609 
the governor in Virginia was appointed for life (p. 319) that when the 
Pilgrims planned their voyage, they intended to settle within the limits 
of the Plymouth Council (p. 357) do not inspire confidence in the 
author's historical preparation. One fails to understand why Newport 
should have been so disturbed by the death of one or more of his colonists 
each day just before his return to England (p. 146) if they were all to 
be alive again, to the full original number of a hundred and five, a few 
days later (p. 148). Page 103 makes Marco Polo's uncles his brothers 
and contains two sad misprints, the superfluous comma between the two 
parts of the name Francesco Pegolotti and the date 1468 instead of i486 
for Dias's voyage round the Cape. The method of giving references is 
slovenly, and the principle upon which they have been selected is not 
discernible. W. M. West. 

King Monmouth: A History of the Career of James Scott, "The Pro- 
testant . Duke." 1649-1685. By Allan Fea. (London and 
New York: John Lane. 1902. Pp. xxix, 399.) 
The reason for the appearance of this life of Monmouth seems to be 
that the author has had new material at his disposal. Perhaps the most 
important part of this material is the Drayton Manuscripts, extracts from 
which have been printed in Part III. of the 9th Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. These manuscripts give much additional in- 
formation on the movements of the royal forces during the rising of 
1685. Mr. Fea considers three letters of the Duke very important, 
because they demonstrate the weakness of his character ; he also thinks 
of equal importance the declaration made by Monmouth while a prisoner 
in the Tower that the title of king had been forced upon him and that 
Charles II. was not married to Lucy Walter. From a Dorchester manu- 
script dealing with the " Bloody Assize " it appears that the county of 
Devon which Macaulay says was " barely grazed " by the civil war was 
really very seriously involved. The available material in the State Papers 
Series and the publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
have been fully utilized. 

The particular service which Mr. Fea has performed has been to 
point out more clearly than has ever been done before that the weakest 
part of the Monmouth movement was Monmouth himself. ' 'Ashley and 
his allies so encompassed him in their toils, that before he had reached 
the years when he might have been able to look clearly ahead for himself, 
he had become enslaved, a helpless tool of party faction. ' ' Shaftesbury 
put him forward as the commander of the forces sent to Scotland to quell 
the rising of the covenanters in 1679; at Shaftesbury's suggestion he 
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returned from exile in Holland in the autumn of the same year, and the 
same man sent him on the quasi -royal progress in the west in 1680. The 
author does not believe, however, that Monmouth was inveigled into the 
part he played in the rising. It is true that in his reply to Argyll's 
secretary he says that he does not desire to re-enter the world as a public 
character, but the sixteen lines in cipher which have apparently been 
overlooked by other writers " very possibly may have had an entirely 
different meaning ; and this seems the more likely when we consider how 
readily he was soon afterwards induced to accept an invitation to Rotter- 
dam, and whatever scruples he may have had were easily overcome by a 
personal interview." It has been supposed that the Prince of Orange 
was free from any complicity in the design, Macaulay even praising him 
for his attempt to prevent the departure of the expedition. Mr. Fea 
maintains, on the contrary, that " there was a deep rooted suspicion that 
he abetted the fatal enterprise with the view of getting rid of a popular 
and dangerous rival. Whatever arguments may be brought forward in 
opposition to this, it is wholly inconceivable- that he was entirely ignor- 
ant of the plans of both Argyll and Monmouth, and a shrewd politician 
such as he can not have seen aught but failure before them in their under- 
taking. ' ' The Prince sent Monmouth on his way and then hastened 
to acquaint James of his departure. Monmouth's weakness appears at 
its worst after his arrival at Lyme — the most critical time in his life. 
Ample material for a formidable rising was at hand, troops from the 
country poured in, the militia came over in large numbers, and a rising 
in London only depended upon the presence of a leader. An eminent 
authority on war, Lord Wolseley, has expressed the opinion that the 
Duke's only chance for success was to seize Exeter at once where he would 
have secured money, arms and ammunition and then to hasten to Bristol 
which was willing to rise. But from the first, Monmouth's inertia made 
success impossible. He dallied four days at Lyme, and so dilatory were 
his actions that when he reached Taunton the Royalists were present in 
overwhelming numbers. 

The volume is written in a very pleasing style, and has been made 
more attractive by the reproduction of portraits of Monmouth, Shaftes- 
bury, Argyll and others. There are also many illustrations. The his- 
torical part, however, is sketchy, and Mr. Fea is in error in stating that 
Algernon Sidney was an officer in the Protector's army in 1648. Such a 
word as Sedgemoor might be included in the index. 

Henry Lawrence Schoolcraft. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West 

Indies, i68p-/6p2. Edited by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1901. Pp. xxxvi, 807.) 

This volume contains a chronological descriptive catalogue of all such 

colonial papers of the above dates as are preserved in the Public Record 

Office in London and therein may be read the thread of the story of the 

' ' late happy revolution " as it affected the British possessions across the 



